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Going Home 


This month, over forty thousand students 
from one hundred thirty-six countries are tak- 
ing part the hectic and exciting activities 
which traditionally end the academic year 
American colleges and universities. Some will 
staying for another year study. 
Others, between exams, are packing their 
trunks with the many books, photographs and 
souvenirs that they have collected during their 
stay; they are making plans see little 
more the United States before they return 
home. 

universities Europe, Asia and Africa, 
almost ten thousand Americans are also reluc- 
tantly packing their trunks, and planning brief 
continental tours, the hope taking 
much possible the atmosphere, culture, 
and food foreign lands, before returning 
their homes and campuses the United 
States. 

All the things that the exchange student had 
hoped during his year, and never got 
around because was too busy learning 
the language his new country and making 


friends, are crammed into few short spring 
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weeks. The time for reflection, for the fitting new pieces into the old 
pattern, will come later. process which will probably begin the 
boat plane which takes the student home, and which will continue for 
many months, even years. 

Some students are eager return home. Others have had such wonder- 

ful time that they would like stay forever. But some time, every stu- 
dent who has spent year more away from his home country must 
wonder: How will home look me? Will things look different now that 
have seen life another country and how country and its policies 
appear others? different person because now know that there 
more the world than the country which family lives? 
These questions are puzzling and little frightening. But they are also 
exciting—they are signs maturity, mind stretching beyond the 
limits family and national boundaries. The occasional mental discom- 
fort not too high price for the beginnings international under- 
standing. 

hope that the students who have spent the past year the United 
States and the Americans who have studied abroad found their year both 
professionally and personally worthwhile. wish them well their 
homeward journeys and the days ahead when they resume their careers 
and studies and begin think about the meaning their experience 
abroad. 

extend welcome the students who have been accepted colleges 
universities outside their own country for the coming academic year. 


They have challenging experience ahead them. 
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view the Soviet universities 


Like many others specializing vari- 
ous aspects the study the Soviet 
Union, was unable until last summer 
visit the country itself. planned 
trip with two objectives mind: 
wished make broad possible 
observation life the USSR. the 
same time, hoped gather informa- 
tion training personnel for careers 
the Communist Party and the state 
service. This subject has interested 
political scientist, both because 
its importance for the development 
the Soviet political system, and because 
its usefulness the study com- 
parative public administration. The 
most important agencies for training 
key officials are the Party schools. Like 
other Party activities, however, these are 
rarely open the inspection out- 
siders and, despite repeated requests, 
was not permitted visit them. the 


PROFESSOR ARMSTRONG member 
the Political Science Department the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin. This spring visiting 
assistant professor the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG 


other hand, was free visit the more 
traditional training institutions, the uni- 
versities and the academies science, 
during the brief time was permitted 
stay the Soviet Union. 

While many who later become major 
figures the Soviet hierarchy begin 
their careers engineers, other tech- 
nical specialists, the area higher edu- 
cation most directly related adminis- 
trative service law, with history and 
economics also important. made spe- 
cial effort see faculty members 
these fields. especially legal training, 
and inspect their instructional facili- 
ties. Since have been most interested 
developments the western border 
regions the Soviet Union, concen- 
trated the schools the Ukraine and 
Belorussia, though also visited two in- 
situtions Moscow. Even the west- 
ern Soviet Republics, itinerary was 
somewhat limited, since the ordinary for- 
eign visitor permitted only Kiev, 
Kharkov and Odessa the Ukraine, 
and Minsk Belorussia. Altogether, 
was able visit eight institutions: the 
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Academies Science the USSR. the 
Ukraine and Belorussia; the Universi- 
ties Moscow, Minsk, Kiev and Odessa; 
the 
Kharkov. 


was cordially received everywhere, 


separate Law 


whether (as two instances) appeared 
the door the institution 
prior arrangement, made the custom- 
ary advance arrangement through the 
While Soviet 
policy late last summer undoubtedly 


Intourist travel bureau. 


fostered air cordiality the for- 
eign visitor, think most the faculty 
members whom met were sincerely de- 
lighted talk American colleague. 
Their friendliness was partly due 
sheer curiosity—very few had ever met 
American before, let alone one 
their own profession. But believe they 
were also motivated strong desire 
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The main building Moscow’s “old” State University opposite the Kremlin. New buildings 
for science and engineering are the outskirts Moscow. 


establish some contact, however fleet- 
ing, with the world outside the Soviet 
orbit, feel that they were part the 
general current intellectual life. 
some ways, their reaction reminded 
very much the attitude German 
scholars the years immediately after 
the second World War, who exhibited 
almost pathetic eagerness reestab- 
lish academic contacts abroad. 


Standards scholarship 


would not do, however, overstress 
this analogy. The German scholars often 
recognized that their country’s defeat 
was some measure their own responsi- 
bility. sharp contrast, Soviet scholars 
are proud their over-all accomplish- 
ments, even when they seem have mis- 


givings about some aspects their 


system. Certainly Soviet schol- 
arship has some grounds for self-con- 
gratulation. examined considerable 
number dissertations history and 
law. anticipated, the general frame- 
work and the conclusions these theses 
were circumscribed the official ideol- 
ogy. Within this limitation, however, 
the best them showed critical han- 
dling source material and careful 
analysis evidence. one respect, the 
Soviet academic system has, believe, 
advantage over ours. The candidate 
degree, the usual terminal degree, 
awarded after about seven years uni- 
versity training. This degree sufficient 
qualification for teaching. addition 
course work and examinations, re- 
quires the submission dissertation 
which usually two three hundred 
pages long. The Soviet doctoral degree 
awarded only after publication 
substantial work, usually after scholar 
has been teaching for ten more years. 
Thus the degree doctor sciences 
recognition the scholarly attain- 
ments relatively small minority 
the faculties. The degree also helps 
distinguish the advanced faculty mem- 
bers the great universities such 
Moscow and Kiev, and senior mem- 
bers the Academies Science, from 
the faculties the lesser universities, 
the pedagogical institutes and other in- 
stitutions primarily devoted routine 
instruction. providing recognized 
and clearly defined goal, the doctoral 
degree seems serve spur schol- 
arly production for the man who has 
completed his systematic training and 
embarked teaching career. 

Since meetings with Soviet schol- 
ars were invariably groups—when 


approached individual professor, 
immediately called one more 
his colleagues—expression opinion 
was certainly restrained. Frequently 
major administrative official, sometimes 
the rector (president) the university, 
more often dean, was present. These 
unlike those many western 
European universities, are appointed di- 
rectly the government, rather than 
elected their colleagues. This prac- 
tice nominally similar the Ameri- 
can system. However, the nature the 
Soviet system inevitably leads the ad- 
ministrative officers serving the official 
arm the regime the universities. 


Discussion political matters 


While the faculty members met did 
not, under these conditions, criticize the 
Soviet regime all, they did con- 
siderable lengths avoid taking an- 
tagonistic attitude toward the United 
States. dean one the law schools 
took great pride showing his semi- 
nar library; like the German seminars, 
each seminar Soviet university has 
its own specialized library, sometimes 
containing several thousand volumes. 
The dean was especially eager show 
the card index the collection 
international affairs. After turning over 
half-dozen cards, came upon one 
the venomously anti-American titles 
from the Korean war period. Quite 
taken aback, the dean stammered, “Of 
course this all past now,” and hastily 
obvious that the 
tions index was plentifully strewn with 
such titles. thought desirable 
tactful, too, and only once these aca- 
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Kiev University 


demic meetings did get into really 
heated argument. young instructor 
asked what thought Chancellor 
Adenauer’s ban the Communist Party 
West which had just been 
announced. said that was somewhat 
doubtful that this was 
measure, but felt that the German gov- 
ernment had been under severe provoca- 
tion, both from the West German Com- 
munist Party, and from the East Ger- 
man regime, which had ruthlessly sup- 
pressed all parties except those under 
Communist domination. The Soviet in- 
structor became incensed this state- 
ment, and argued that political groups 
still existed the “German Democratic 
Republic.” Our argument went 
brisk rate until the dean the law fac- 
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ulty politely, but rather abruptly, inter- 
vened change the subject. 

the other hand, the Soviet academi- 
cians sometimes discussed still more con- 
troversial subjects, from the Soviet 
standpoint, fairly detached manner. 
Several years ago wrote book 
Ukrainian nationalism during the sec- 
ond World War; this strongly anti-Com- 
munist movement was, and continues 
be, sore point with the Soviet regime. 
Some the faculty members met had 
seen reviews the book and were eager 
question about it, but always po- 
litely. 
most reluctant discuss political affairs 
the Soviet Union, however, and espe- 


Generally speaking, they were 


cially the connections the universities 
with the Party schools, both training 
personnel and exchange faculty, 
which knew from printed Soviet 
sources does sometimes take place. 
interesting note that the staff the 
Academies Science, the highest level 
the educational ladder each area, 
were much freer their discussion 
these topics than were the ordinary uni- 
versity professors. Kiev, members 
the Ukrainian Academy Science even 
described several high Party officials 
who had defended dissertations before 
them. 


Academic incomes 


Our talks were means limited 
own topics special interest. In- 
deed, frequently had considerable dif- 
ficulty focusing the discussion 
these topics which especially interested 
me, because the eagerness the 
Soviet educators talk about conditions 
the United States. Like all Soviet citi- 


zens, they were intensely interested 
living conditions our country. Though 
they were impressed our material 
standard living, they were surprised 
the relatively low income the 
American academician comparison 
other professional men. They tended 
compare our financial 
favorably their own, which, while 
absolutely lower than the American pro- 
fessor’s, relatively high the Soviet 
system. The junior faculty member 
(dotsent) usually paid about three 
times much the semi-skilled worker, 
over twice much the secondary 
school teacher, and considerably more 
than the physician lawyer. addi- 
tion, paid for scholarly publica- 
tion. Scholars receive income from their 
publications approaching that received 
popular writers. 


Academic freedom 


While the Soviet faculty appeared 
derive considerable satisfaction from the 
comparision their relative financial 
position that the American pro- 
fessor, had strong feeling that the 
reverse was true when they considered 
the substance intellectual activity. 
was frequently asked who set the outline 
state university, Soviet scholars assumed 
that the state department education. 
the legislature did this. pointed out 
that was entirely free arrange 
own topics and present own conclu- 
sions, and that any interference the 
state administration would rejected 
violation academic freedom. 
Once was asked whether depart- 
ment chairman submitted reports the 


contents lectures. Others wanted 
know who chose textbooks, and 
were surprised hear that was en- 
tirely free make own selection. 
also pointed out that the American 
professor was free engage political 
activity. While his own concept aca- 
demic responsibility precluded his use 
the classroom for partisan purposes, 
often engaged party activity off- 
campus, and his classroom fre- 
quently dealt critically with political 
personages and issues related his sub- 
ject matter. not sure that the 
Soviet scholars quite believed the last 
statement. feel that they understood 
and believed account some the 
other standards academic freedom, 
and contrasted our system favorably 
with their own, where the textbooks and 
the curricula are set for the entire Soviet 
Union the Ministry Higher Edu- 
cation, and the outlines lectures are 
provided advance, say nothing 
more hidden forms pressure upon 
the instructor. Indeed, once twice 
thought that the Soviet academicians 
were deliberately asking questions about 
our system order confirm their own 
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feeling that the American scholar 
freer than they. 

The hunger the Soviet intellectual 
for freedom came through much more 
strongly individual discussions than 
the group meetings. had many pri- 
vate talks with students, writers and 
professional men during trip; these 
contacts were random rather than repre- 
sentative. contrast the bulk the 
Soviet intelligentsia (as officially de- 
fined), which consists officials, engi- 
neers, technicians and military officers, 
those who had had some degree 
humanistic education literature, his- 
tory, foreign languages and the arts, 
were strongly receptive outside ideas. 
Most knew, suspected, that whole 
areas Western history and literature 
were closed them; the distorted ver- 
sions which they had access had 
merely whetted their appetite for the 
whole. Among the students and other 
younger people, this appetite was most 
frequently expressed intense de- 
sire visit foreign countries. 


Prospects for exchange 


view the drastic change the 
international situation since last sum- 
mer, difficult predict whether the 
relatively cordial atmosphere can con- 
tinue. Exchange official delegations 
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with the USSR has been terminated 
protest against Soviet actions Hun- 
gary. own feeling has been that 
delegation exchange was any case 
very little value, because the official 
selection the participants, the brevity 
the visits and the restricted nature 
individual American 
and Soviet citizens. Far more impor- 
program individual visits, especially 
those for considerable periods. was 
told one high Soviet educational 
official that exchange faculty members 
could not even contemplated pres- 
ent. the other hand, the Soviet 
authorities have shown considerable in- 
terest small-scale exchanges stu- 
dents. American students with sufficient 
background training make critical 
evaluation the Soviet system can 
profit immensely from year se- 
mester the USSR, especially they 
know Russian one the other Soviet 
languages. Soviet students would gain 
least comparable advantages from 
their stay here. should not antici- 
pate that those selected come would 
our democratic 
system. believe, however, that the re- 


become “converts” 


ceptivity outside ideas 
Soviet younger generation great 
that most would gain wholly new per- 
spective from their study this country. 


Literature and universities Soviet Russia: 


impressions American visitor 


Russian writers and teachers litera- 
ture, least the fall 1956, were 
always glad meet and speak with 
American interested their subject. 
the universities they invited attend 
classes, professors gave great deal 
their time, and Kiev they called 
what amounted joint meeting 
their Russian and Ukrainian literature 
departments order enable every- 
body talk foreign visitor. 

the University Odessa at- 
tended classes Russian literature 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The woman professor spoke without 
notes; her delivery was excellent and the 
lectures were packed with material. The 
emphasis, however, fell heavily the 
sociological and political implications 
literature. which side the political 
struggle was Nekrasov engaged? What 
are the political views implicit his 
poems? What did Gorky say was the 
social role revolutionary author’s 
work certain period history? 
Such were the with which the 
professor was most concerned. 


GEORGE GIBIAN assistant professor 
English language and literature Smith 
College. 


GEORGE GIBIAN 


Instructions have gone out from Mos- 
cow that “the artistic features work 
literature must not 
This maxim has become such cliché 
that when writers critics repeated 
me, they did with the tone voice 
used recite well-known quotation 
passage learned heart, and they 
invariably laughed little afterwards— 
the joke being our common recognition 
that this frequently heard, new, 
official “line.” The word 
yet reached Odessa when was there, 
however. 

the beginning the lectures which 
attended, the teacher announced that 
American guest was present and 
added some words friendly welcome. 
only realized the effect her remarks 
during the intermission. (Russian uni- 
versity classes are conducted “pairs,” 
two consecutive periods one subject 
with short break between them.) The 
entire class some sixty students con- 
verged soon the bell struck; 
they almost pushed out the open 
second-story window. Their questions 
were put hurriedly and eagerly: How 
were American classes conducted? Were 
our lectures similar the ones had 
just heard? How were students admitted 
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American universities? (My remark 
that students often applied several 
colleges and then chose one those 
which admitted them struck the Russian 
students highly comic. The idea 
applying several colleges, with the 
hope being accepted least one 
them, seemed grotesque them.) 
What Russian authors were favor- 
Did like Mayakovsky? Which 
nineteenth century authors did like? 
Did the American public read Russian 
Ukrainian authors did 
know the United States? 

was matter regret and surprise 
them that know little about 
Ukrainian literature; times felt that 
own confessions ignorance even 
cast some doubts their minds 
credentials teacher Russian liter- 
ature the United States. 

The professors were invariably inter- 
ested exchanging books. They usually 


thrust offprints their own ar- 
ticles, copies various publications 
their university research institute, 
and almost any book they had lying 
around, and said they would grateful 
for any book their field which 
could send them from the United States. 
had the impression that the removal 
the earlier prohibitions warnings 
against associating with foreigners had 
encouraged them give vent their 
natural feelings curiosity and 
friendliness. 

The universities are 
schedule; the government issues syllabi 
which prescribe for all universities 
the USSR the subjects taken and 
the books read each field 
specialization. The pamphlets setting 
forth the outlines the Russian litera- 
ture major into considerable detail 
specifying what views are taken 
various authors. four-year course 


Russian students want hear about educational life the United States. 
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world literature translation, from the 
ancients the present, accompanies the 
Russian and Ukrainian courses which 
constitute the bulk the Russian litera- 
ture major’s program. 

meet university professors, all that 
was necessary was call univer- 
sity; after that, interviews 
ranged without any difficulty. Visits 
research institutes literary museums 
archives also resulted meetings 
with scholars. For example, the Tol- 
stoy Museum Moscow interest 
the collection soon brought about in- 
troduction the director, Soviet Tol- 
stoyan scholar the younger generation. 


The Union Writers 


met novelists, poets and playwrights, 
partly looking those whom 
wanted see, but mostly through the 
Union Writers. The quality the 
Union’s helpfulness varies from town 
town. The Leningrad branch arranged 
interview with talented, frank, seri- 
ous young poet and with prose writer, 
but present our talk was also the local 
secretary the Union—obviously po- 
litical rather than literary man, who 
steered the conversation into safe chan- 
nels and ensured that nothing the 
least sincere—or interesting—was men- 
tioned the other two. 

Moscow, the other hand, the 
Union was invaluable. Five separate in- 
terviews were arranged for me, was 
left alone with the writers with whom 
wanted speak, and members the 
secretariat the Union were frank 
anybody else talking about books. 
They expressed their satisfaction with 
the greater degree freedom now per- 


Kiev Conservatory 


(In 1956 sev- 
eral writers previously criticized, silenced 


mitted Soviet writers. 


liquidated were reprinted were an- 
nounced going reprinted soon— 
among others Akhmatova, Babel, Olesha, 
and Zoshchenko). even heard the 
word hitherto had 
been uncompromising condemnation 
artistic such subjec- 
tivism, modernism, experimentalism 
used neutrally and even favorably. “Not 
everything that people call formalist 
bad,” one member the staff the 
Union Moscow assured me. 


Interest Faulkner 


Soviet writers have serious interest 
current writing the United States. 
was often asked which works Faulk- 
ner and other writers should advise 
them translate. (Thus far, only three 
Faulkner’s stories and none his 
novels have been translated into Rus- 
sian.) They were very interested the 
Soviet books read students Smith 
College course Soviet literature. 
surprise they raised objections 
Prize play, officially much praised the 
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Soviet press, but were not bothered 
all the various works use which 
are suppressed Soviet Russia. 

The Soviet writers’ happiness over 
their present relatively greater degree 
freedom was somewhat spoiled for 
the clear traces monolithic think- 
ing the remarks even the most pro- 
Western Soviet authors. One writer, for 
instance, who was clearly the liberal 
side the Soviet scheme, saw nothing 
wrong with the system approving 
disapproving, withdrawing commis- 
sioning books according committee 
vote. The books tries have pub- 
lished are fairer, more objective than 
those the Stalinist period; still, was 
depressing see that even would un- 
hesitatingly exercise censorship. The 
idea leaving the public free choice 
between books various views was far 
from his mind. Like most Soviet citi- 
zens, has succumbed the belief 
the existence “one truth,” which 
propagated. implication, all the 
dissenting opinions are various kinds 
error against which 
should protected. 

Everywhere Soviet Russia one sees 
popular interest the classics Euro- 
pean and Russian literature. Bookshops 
are crowded; people read books every- 
where, benches, parks, subway 
trains. professor teachers’ col- 
lege told she went into bookshop 
the second day the sale the coupon 
which had bought order en- 
title one subscription rights 
forthcoming collected edition the 
works Dostoevsky, now being pub- 
lished the huge edition 300,000. 
She found the local town’s allocation 
had already been sold out. 
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Russian authors and intellectuals 
general are materially privileged elite. 
Writers are paid from four six thou- 


‘ 


sand rubles for each “signature” (six- 
teen pages) each edition. Each new 
translation, serialization printing 
paid extra; writers are also paid for 
editing each other’s work. Poetry, spe- 
cialized scholarly works and other forms 
writing poorly remunerated the 
United States are almost paid 
Russia popular fiction. 


The educated elite 


Teachers colleges receive between 
2500 and 6000 rubles month; there 
are extras addition the basic salary. 
comparison, 
worker receives only about one thousand 
rubles month. intellectual who be- 
comes member the Academy Sci- 
ences may receive well over 20,000 
rubles month—and income taxes the 
USSR are low insignificant. 

The educated and creative elite has 
access more information, including 
foreign books and magazines 
field specialization, than other groups 
the population. They have wider 
horizon knowledge, broader frame 
reference which judge condi- 
tions inside the country and their gov- 
ernment’s policies. one might expect, 
they are indeed more critical them 
than the average citizen. However, their 
privileged economic and social position 
and the prestige their work sub- 
stantial guarantee their loyalty the 
government—as far overt action 
concerned, not their innermost 
thoughts. They have great personal 
stake the status quo. 
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Form and space Japan 


Norman Carver Jr. spent 1953-55 
studying ancient Japanese architecture 
and seeking its implications for the mod- 
ern architect. During 1953-54, was 
officially connected with Kyoto Univer- 
sity Fulbrighter, but made ex- 
tensive trips throughout Japan, taking 
many hundreds photographs, and cov- 


4 


ering territory unfamiliar even Jap- 
anese architects. His book, Form and 
Space Japanese Architecture, which 
was recently published Japanese and 
English the Shokukusha Publishing 
Company Tokyo, includes 158 the 
photographs and accompanying com- 
mentary. the preface writes, “Jap- 
anese architecture with its mastery 
the fundamentals form and space 
experience great significance for 
tion all embracing but innately 
mutable order that perhaps the most 
important lesson Japanese architec- 
ture for the world.” Mr. Carver now 
practicing architect Seattle. 
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a 
Two Japanese workmen repairing traditional thatched roof Tamba. 
Katsura summer palace, near Kyoto, has snow its roof during winter. 
| 


Ise Grand main 
building recently dis- 
mantled old shrine. 


Trees and Japanese tea house. 
The tea house recent ad- 
dition ancient temple. 
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travel with jazz 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


Last year, John Birks (“Dizzy”) Gil- 
lespie toured the Near East, Greece and 
Yugoslavia with his jazz band. The tour 
was sponsored the State De- 
partment under the auspices the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. This was the first time that jazz 
was officially recognized and used 
promote international rapport. 


Gillespie, usually characterized 
his beret, heavy eyeglasses, goatee and 
turned-up trumpet, has developed 
new style jazz called “bebop.” This 
music more than expression 
emotion; has become international 
language. 


The Turks were the heppest audience! 
They have loads our records and know 
our bebop. Ankara and Istanbul they 
performed for and soon they 
started playing knew been lis- 
tening our music. But were the first 
live American jazz musicians tney had 
ever seen, and they sure reacted with 
gusto. 

Actually must have learned more 
from the and 
rhythmically—than they did from us. 
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Greece, too, advanced the knowl- 
edge jazz. East Pakistan, the other 
hand, had never heard jazz before 
band played there. 

band toured Iran, East Pakistan, 
West Pakistan, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, 
Persia, Yugoslavia and Greece. was 
quite experience. There were—a 
band that included two women, Negroes 
and whites, representing our government 
field the arts that had never be- 
fore been brought these people. 
didn’t know how they were going take 
us, but they seemed wild every- 
where. the end our performance 
Yugoslavia, they needed police guards 
keep the crowds off the stage. group 
Indians from Bombay chartered three 
planes catch our performance 
Pakistan, and just couldn’t play long 
enough cover enough ground sat- 
isfy our audiences. 

the United States, the longer you 
stay club, the less business you get. 
Over there, every country, the oppo- 
site true. The longer you stay, the 
more the crowds build up. 

The day before were scheduled 
leave for Greece some Greek students 
had thrown rocks through the windows 
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the United States Information Agency. 
was during the Cyprus riots, and the 
students felt that the Americans were 
favoring British policy. first was 
suggested that cancel our visit 
Greece, but were already our way. 
Things had quieted down the next 
evening when arrived Athens. The 
band had been warned about what had 
happened, and were little nervous 
first. were sure that some the 
rock throwers were that theatre! But 
the crowd was great; was one our 
most enthusiastic audiences. Man, they 
forgot all about those rocks. After the 
performance, came out stage and 
they rushed towards me. first was 
little didn’t know quite 
what they would do, but heard them 
shouting, “Bravo, They hoisted 
into the air and carried their 


shoulders. When heard them yelling, 
“Bravo,” knew was all right. “Bravo” 
good hear any language! 

matter where were our tele- 
phone was always ringing. must 
have received million invitations. When 
played Beirut, the Ambassa- 
dor Lebanon invited cocktail 
party his home. Ambassador Heath 
what were trying do. told 
that his work was made easier our 
performances. great feeling 
know that our work Lebanon was im- 
portant lasting enough help our 
Ambassador. 

People received warmly wherever 
went. Even when they didn’t say any- 
thing could tell the expression 
their faces that they were happy see 
us. Part our job was mingle with 


Mr. Gillespie charmed snake with his trumpet during his Middle East tour last year. 
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the people every city visited—not 
only the big people, but the little people 
too. spoke with many could 
and answered, the best our ability, 
the questions put us. tried get 
know them, and have them get 
know and what represented. 
were asked questions about all phases 
American life. number times 
got stuck for answer. Then ex- 
plain that have our problems, that 
don’t think America Utopia, 
but that are improving all the time. 

Lots questions were asked about 
racial issues. They thought segregation 
the United States was worse than 
actually is. They seemed surprised and 
also delighted that there were many 
Negroes the band acting repre- 
sentatives our government. This 
proved them that they had some false 
ideas about racial conditions here. 

visited quite few mosques during 
our tour and were constantly asked 
questions about religion the 
These were probably the most difficult 
questions answer. The general idea 
over there seemed that had two 
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Dizzy and his arranger, Quincy Jones, learn about the music the East Pakistan. 


kinds Christians—colored and white. 
was hard explain that Christianity 
was one religion—the same for both 
Negroes and white people, because 
say, “But you have separate churches 
for colored and white.” There are some 
things that you just can’t explain. 

opened each our performances 
saying something the language the 
country. That always got them. all 
our performances, except when 
played Turkey and Athens, began 
with the basic history jazz. ex- 
plain and illustrate musically the differ- 
ent eras and phases jazz, starting with 
African rhythm, which its origin. 
Then play some spirituals 
and few blues. usually end the 
background story with Count Basie’s 


“One Jump.” 


play our own music. 


From then 


more than musical 
integrity. order really accomplish 
something you have know how mix 
with all stratas society. learned 
awful lot our tour. hope the peo- 
ple visited and played for learned 
least half much from us. 


The colleges Europe 


Nearly all the colleges European 
studies were created between 1949-1951, 
when the hopes for European integration 
were high. New possibilities were aris- 
ing: the Schuman Plan May 1950 and, 
after the North Korean agression, the 
Pléven Plan, which was become the 
European Defense Community. 

Some institutes devoted European 
area studies already existed, and had 
published the results their research, 
such the very successful “Institut fiir 
Europaeische Politik und Wirtschaft” 
Frankfort, which was directed men 
like Wilhelm von Cornides and Theodor 
Stutzer. Its bi-monthly review “Europa- 
Archiv” constituted 
tool for all those who want follow 
development European affairs and are 
looking for objective, balanced com- 
mentary. Germany also, there was 
short-lived “European Academy.” But 
these were the exceptions. 

Political action, propaganda and lob- 
bying absorbed most the energies 
those who believed the united Euro- 
pean cause. The European League for 


HENRY BRUGMANS Rector, College 
Europe, Bruges, Belgium. 
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Economic Co-operation provided valu- 
able reports basis for action, but 
there were permanent Colleges 
which Europe, past and present, was the 
focus teaching and research. 


Association Institutes 


Today, the situation different. There 
exists Association Institutes for 
European Studies, which has 
more than members and which meets 
twice year discuss common prob- 
lems. However, all its members are not 
“colleges.” There are some 
Frankfort Institute mentioned above, 
the Institute for European History 
Mainz, directed Professor Martin 
Goering, which teaching, but con- 
centrate exclusively research. 

There are four “colleges” the usual 
sense the word—th: is, institutes 
higher learning, with permanent com- 
munity, real “universitas magistrorum 
discipulorum.” They are located 
Bruges (College Europe), Nancy 
(Centre Européen Universitaire) Saar- 
briicken (Institut fiir Europaeische For- 
schung) and Turin (Istituto Universi- 
tario Studi Europei). 
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these four institutes attempt 
made promote “international educa- 
tion,” with special reference Europe 
past and present, or, the statutes 
Bruges put it: “to study the problems 
Europe, with view toward its unifica- 
tion” academic setting. 

There are course 
tween Bruges, Nancy, Saarbriicken and 
Turin. Bruges covers whole academic 
year, Nancy starts only the end 
February, and Turin’s complete course 
takes two years. During Saarbriicken’s 
first period, under the dynamic direction 
Rector Angelloz, teaching was em- 
phasized, whereas today, now that the 
Saarland German again, the main em- 
phasis will probably lie more 
search, possibly view preparing 


expert reports for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

one point, the College Europe 
distinct from all its colleagues: 
not connected with any national 
versity nor with any national administra- 
Established Bruges, 
where university has ever existed, 


tion 


has been able develop supranational 
tradition its own. This fact doubt- 
less has practical disadvantages. the 
outset, the College had permanent 
staff senior professors, library 
previously existing academic accommo- 
dation. But the gain “supranational” 
structure and spirit considerable. 
The College Europe, spite its 
legal status Belgium, not Belgian 
institution, and its professors and stu- 


Young Europeans honor World War victims during “European Week” sponsored the 
International Youth Secretariat the European Movement, Lieges. Climax the 
week was the burning effigy symbolize the end frontiers. 


dents cannot thought terms 
either “hosts” “foreigners.” The Bel- 
gian State, which gave the College its 
start, does not interfere with the curricu- 
lum nor with the composition the fac- 
ulty; fact, the Rector Dutchman. 
Today, the College Europe financed 
the City Bruges, the three Benelux 
Governments, Germany 
while the Coal and Steel Community 
responsible for the teaching eco- 
nomics, 


Curriculum 


far the curricula the differ- 
ent colleges are concerned, not all place 
the same emphasis the same disci- 
plines. Turin, which concentrates par- 
ticularly economics, has gone far 
the field econometrics, whereas Nancy 
has several departments for the study 
social, legal and economic affairs. 
Bruges, students have choice between 
seven fields (history, geography, sociol- 
political sciences, comparative gov- 
ernment, economics and the three law 
sections: comparative, international and 
constitutional), which they have 
take least three for courses and three 
for seminar work. 

The general trend away from teach- 
ing and listening, and towards free dis- 
cussion, teamwork and research. Saar- 
briicken and Bruges publish the results 
their work review, Nancy did 
for some time. Turin publishes year- 
book. addition the Cahiers 
Bruges (Bruges Quarterly), the College 
Europe has started series books, 
the first which analysis the 
Coal and Steel Community Prof. 
Daniel Vignes. The first volume his- 


tory Europe, the author this 
study ten years European politics 
(1945-1955), with special reference 
the subject integration. 


The faculty 


European studies have international 
faculty. For those which are connected 
with university, the nucleus its fac- 
ulty and the only problem consists 
assuring the participation sufficient 
number guest professors and lecturers 
from abroad. Here, course, the case 
Bruges was different there were 
resident senior-professors and entire 
staff had built up. has been 
done the following way. First, there 
composed scholars who are each re- 
sponsible for given discipline, but 
who come Bruges for limited periods 
the year (such minimum six 
weeks out thirty, divided into three 
visits). Their main interest remains with 
their normal academic work Lyon 
Goettingen, Geneva Vienna, Louvain 
Oxford. This faculty 
mented permanent junior staff, all 
whom are alumni Bruges, and who 
the tutorial work, teach the indis- 
pensable yearly courses modern his- 
tory, political theory and movements 
and European institutions, and supervise 
the seminars. 


Examinations 


After some hesitation, all the Euro- 
pean colleges have been compelled 
organize exams the end the year, 
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The House Europe Strasbourg during 
meeting the Council Europe Assembly. 
Fifteen flags represent the Council members. 


not only give more weight their 
certificates and diplomas, but also 
have better control the students’ 
work. Bruges has done since its fourth 
year. Our institutions are engaged 
historic movement and were created be- 
its broadest sense. The higher our aca- 
demic standards, and the greater our 
honesty and strictness, the better the 
ideal will served. 

Finally, the “Europa Kolleg,” estab- 
lished Hamburg 1955, should 
mentioned. far, not included 
the “Big Four,” has very different 
aims and methods. The main difference 
consists the fact that Hamburg does 
not claim all its students’ time and 
rather than 
graduates. “college” the sense 
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that its students live under the same roof, 
handsome new house, where two 
resident tutors, one German and one 
Swiss, supervise the students’ work. 
These studies are added the regular 
curriculum the University Ham- 
burg. The students—half whom are 
Germans—pay for the privilege living 
the College devoting some time 
European affairs. The former Rector 
the University, Prof. Bruno Snell, spon- 
sored the plan and still active. 


Common problems 


The four post-graduate colleges have 
similar problems solve and meet regu- 
larly discuss them. First the prob- 
lem recruitment students. What 
are the requirements? is, course, 
easy say that applicants should not 
older than years and should single, 
tirely academic life. During the first 
years, when the last remnants the 
war generation left the university, often 
after five years military service, some 
students over were accepted. 

not too difficult find out 
whether candidate has reasonable 
knowledge the required languages; 
French and English Bruges and 
Nancy, French and German Saar- 
briicken, French and Italian Turin. 
Moreover, not very complicated 
determine whether the applicant has ac- 
tually completed his undergraduate 
studies, although not always easy 
measure the exact value certain di- 
plomas. The main problem selection 
does not lie here. lies the evalua- 
tion the candidate’s character and in- 
tentions, his capacity live com- 


paratively small community without be- 
ing disturbing, negative element, and 
his will serve the European cause 
some way. Whether the different col- 
leges centralize their selection have 
national committees for that purpose (as 
the case with Bruges), nearly 
impossible predict how student will 
behave while the college, and after- 
wards. Nevertheless, spite inevit- 
able mistakes, recruitment and selection 
have become increasingly satisfactory. 
Selection factor great importance, 
since all the Institutes work with rela- 
tively small group between and 
students. This limitation due the 
comparatively restricted need for Euro- 
pean specialists and the necessity 
keeping the group small, serious, in- 
tensive work done. 


Career opportunities 


the problem selection stands 
the beginning the college year, the 
problem the student’s further career 
stands the end. institute can guar- 
antee jobs its members. date, there 
does not exist European Federal State, 
which wishes train civil servants. In- 
deed, remains seen, whether the 
system centralized civil service 
training ideal one. Obviously, the 
institutes will whatever they can 
give their alumni help and advice, but 
they strongly stress that college cer- 
tificate gives right administrative, 
diplomatic political career. Never- 
theless, most our former students, 
after longer shorter period un- 
certainty, get post where, some 
way another, they are able utilize 


the special study done their institute, 
and work for the ideals the institutes 
promote. 

are best acquainted with the 
alumni Bruges, about whom up-to- 
date material exists. The results are, 
the whole, satisfactory. Roughly only 
10% our alumni are working 
European institution the strict sense 
(the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity for instance), but find them 
foreign offices well ministries 
economic affairs, the press and radio 
well education, politics and 
business. 

conclusion, one might say that the 
years trial and error are over, for 
most the institutes. “Europology” 
and “international education,” working 
hand hand, have become accepted 
fields study. have survived the 
years 1953-1956, when, after 
the downfall E.D.C., the European 
“vogue” was over, and serious doubts 
were expressed concerning revival the 
idea. 

European integration and Atlantic co- 
operation need objective study. Per- 
haps even more, they need network 
younger people, for whom national pa- 
triotism not enough. Such network 
developing Europe. The colleges’ 
influence never ceases, since the alumni 
maintain close personal contact their 
annual reunions. one own 
former students put it: “The College 
focus civilization.” 

Each year, each our colleges, 
graduates belonging ten fifteen 
nations meet, discuss, work and live to- 
gether. new community the 
making. 
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Concerning Haiti 


There genuinely concrete way approach Haiti other than with 
sincere respect for her mysteries: rich with enigma, she eludes definition. 
The Anthropologist may have his study Voudoun, the Educator his Mis- 
sion, the Tourist his souvenirs and the Art Collector his “Primitives,” but 
these are only, best, fragments. attempt unveil her secrets futile; 
rather, there with open curiosity and honest heart and seek 
empathy with these secrets. What else are mysteries for? 

The dominant quality Haiti mood ominous expectancy; the 
everchanging atmosphere twilight dawn, the rhythmic, vibrant move- 
ment the people, the acid daylight and smoky blacks night, the smell 
rum, sweat, charcoal and vegetation, one senses that something about 
happen—a something that never does. this quality also clue— 
for Haiti’s real fabric endless fluctuation paradox, forever beckon- 
ing the visitor participate. 


The first rule participation may sensed the smile aged 
peasant’s face when you give him “fi cents.” Humble, full gratitude, 
bit mimicry and sense pleasure the playing necessary little 
game. Above all, genuine smile, and you know that, however briefly, 
you and have made genuine contact. DAVID YOUNG 
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David Young held Buenos Aires Convention grant Haiti 1955- 
1956. painted and photographed all phases Haitian life from the 
Mardi Gras and voodoo dancers children standing the teeming rain. 
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Out Hungary 


DOCTOR’S STORY 


The author the following account 
remain unidentified. 


1937, received telegram telling 
that had received scholarship through 
the Institute International Education 
for study and observation industrial 
hygiene methods the United States. 
knew that had been recommended for 
study abroad the Hungarian Asso- 
ciation University Women, had 
applied for consideration under the 
Hungarian-American Student Exchange 
Program, project operated jointly 
the Institute International Education 
and the Royal Hungarian Ministry 
Public Education, but could hardly be- 
lieve good fortune when learned 
that dream had last come true. 
had graduated from the University 
Budapest few years before. Women 
physicians were not numerous Hun- 
gary, and had been working set- 
tlement house for industrial employees. 

When came the United States, 
went first Chicago, then moved 
Detroit, the center the automobile in- 
dustry. While was Detroit, Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, the founder indus- 
trial hygienics the U.S.A., came 
there make speech. She was guest 
Franklin Settlement, where was liv- 


ing, and helped plan program 
study and travel. 

Meanwhile, Hitler occupied Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria and was moving east- 
ward; soon Hungary was the war, too. 
received bad news from family, 
returned home. found Hungary 
greatly upset. Everybody felt the com- 
ing war. was hard into 
industrial plant because they were all 
being converted war production. 

1944 the Russians came Hun- 
gary. Many Hungarians fled the West 
that time because the stories 
Russian ruthlessness told Hungarian 
soldiers returning from Russia. did 
not feel that could leave, despite these 
stories, because patients needed me, 
and was the only physician dis- 
trict. worked not only among the ci- 
vilian population but among the injured 
soldiers also, many were sick and in- 
jured through the bombings. took care 
Hungarian and German soldiers and, 
later, Roumanians and Russians. 

the months that followed, pre- 
sented myself for work physician 
our Medical Union, but was not 
permitted work for three years. 
sin was work the settlement house 
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among the industrial employees. ac- 
tivities, they said, helped the old régime. 
had not worked, they maintained, 
the employees would have become dis- 
satisfied and would have struck. be- 
came jobless and had great difficulty 
supporting two children because peo- 
ple had money that they could 
not pay for private physician. 

During this period civilian who 
turned out member the secret 
with him conference, but instead 
jail where was held. Shortly after 
was released, pressure was lessened, and 
was able obtain job with the State 
Ambulance and later one the big- 
gest plants. 

Finally the afternoon October 
1956, heard the sound demon- 
stration the streets. home 
daughter was excited. She rushed out 
the street with Hungarian flags, join 


her schoolmates the demonstration. 
few moments heard the first gun- 
shot. The Revolution had begun. 

Young students, workers and children 
were fighting against the Russians. After 
two days, the Russians had leave our 
capital. Everybody was happy. did 
10,000 


apartments were unoccupiable. be- 


not care that approximately 


lieved that could make our future 
without the Russians. went Austria 
bring food and medicines for peo- 
ple. Everywhere the Russian stars dis- 
appeared from the office buildings. 

Our happiness was short—new Rus- 
sian troops came into country. 
were fighting bitterly. 70,000 Hungari- 
ans were killed injured. 10,000 old 
men and babies died and least 20,000 
were deported. furniture was shot 
at; the apartment was burned out. 

took daughter son who 
was little village near the Austrian 
boundary. But was not quiet there 


Two Prisoners Irons, Franciseo Goya, 1746-1828. 


either, and the people from the villages 
were going West. then heard that the 
Russians had deported trainload 
boys 10-14 years age. did not want 
children sent Russia. Their future 
seemed hopeless. they stayed home 
they could never the university. 
The Communistic régime allowed only 
the children the farmers and workers 

That day decided take chil- 
dren across the border. the early 
morning walked the railroad. 
was afraid being stopped. Therefore, 
left the train and went farmer’s 
wagon the last town. There found 
leader who led group about thirty 
people Austria. 

will never forget that night! 
started p.m. was raining, and 
was dark that could not see two 
yards. was windy and cold. The un- 
known field was slippery, the water was 
standing everywhere. fell down of- 
ten. Finally o’clock crossed the 
river and were free country. The 
wet clothing clung body; thought 
could not take another step. The chil- 
dren were crying the cold and 
other conditions. that moment saw 
lights moving toward us. The Austrian 
farmers had inspection every night 
gather the refugees. They took the 
village, where immediately got hot 
tea and dry clothing. the morning 
every farmer found refugee family 
and took them into his home. can never 
forget what they did for us, 

The refugees Vienna received free 
tickets the tramway. When people 
noticed that were refugees, they gave 
the children chocolate, money and cook- 
ies. There was not day when they did 


not give money, clothing, food. 
Each physician received 
from the American Medical Association. 
received beautiful coat present 
from the American Women Physicians. 

soon got our visas, the Amer- 
icans took train Munich and 
from Munich army plane Camp 
birthday, the Tuesday before Christmas, 
and Saturday were with friends 
Detroit. 

The next problem was obtain po- 
medical credentials with prove that 
was physician. Foreign-trained phy- 
sicians have serve internship 
Michigan, pass oral screening exami- 
nation and written licensure examina- 
tion. pre-requisite all this the 
submission the physician’s medical 
diploma the State Board Registra- 
tion Medicine. Luckily old files 
the Institute International Education 
contained medical diploma and other 
credentials which were acceptable. 

have been tremendously impressed 
the way the Institute has grown since 
knew twenty years ago. Then there 
were only two Hungarian physicians 
under its auspices the Now 
there are thousands foreign students 
the Then received only $150 
grant for year, but was adequate 
then because the Institute arranged for 
live excellent settlement houses 
where the cost for room and board was 
only week. Rising costs have been 
met with rising stipends today, but the 
enthusiasm today’s students can 
greater than that those who 
came here twenty years ago. 
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World Affairs Center for the United States 


ROBERT HEMENWAY 


The range American private, non- 
governmental interests international 
affairs broad, diverse and somewhat 
bewildering. The number organiza- 
tions concerned with some aspect 
world affairs the thousands, and in- 
cludes every kind interest from the 
small study group the great religious, 
business and labor organizations. 

The need for agency that might 
strengthen the efforts all those con- 
cerned with furthering citizen participa- 
tion world affairs has long been 
recognized. The World Affairs Center 
for the United States, which opened 
United Nations Plaza New York this 
May, major effort meet that need. 
The Center will establish information 
point for all organizations and encourage 
cooperative enterprises these 
organizations. 

The purpose the World Affairs Cen- 
ter serve central point which 
any one can turn for information, use- 
ful materials and resources citizen 


among 


MR. HEMENWAY Associate Director 
the World Affairs Center for the 
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activity world affairs. More impor- 
tant, the Center will seek bring about 
better communication among individuals 
and organizations concerned with world 
affairs, will encourage constructive ac- 
tivity, and, general, try contribute 
raising the level effective and re- 
sponsible non-governmental activities 
the international field. 

The World Affairs Center was founded 
the Foreign Policy Association co- 
operation with the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The Center, 
which nonpartisan and nonprofit, 
administered the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. not membership organi- 
zation, nor able make financial 
grants other organizations. 

Financial support for the World Af- 
fairs Center comes principally from The 
Ford Foundation, the Lilly Endowment, 
the Mellon Educational and Char- 
itable Trust and the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund. The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, addition pro- 
viding portion the Center’s operat- 
ing funds, has constructed the Center’s 
quarters, which occupy the greater part 
the first floor the Endowment’s 
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building United Nations Plaza 
47th Street, New York. 
Near the entrance the Center 


public information counter, which 


visitors may ask questions about the 
and world affairs. There will dis- 
plays the main hall and the exhibition 
hall; the first exhibit, continuing through 
June, highlights the work non-govern- 


mental organizations international re- 
lations. The Center has auditorium 
seating over 200, with up-to-date audio- 
visual equipment, and conference room 
suitable for groups 75. There 
also book, pamphlet, and document 


World Affairs Center for the S., the first floor the Carnegie Endowment building. 


department emphasizing materials that 
are not easily obtainable bookstores. 

addition the work organiza- 
tions dedicated solely world affairs, 
the Center’s information service will en- 
compass the work this area schools, 
universities, research institutes, the mass 
media, specialized journals, business and 
industry, labor unions, service organiza- 
tions, youth groups, farm groups, politi- 
cal organizations and private 

The data collected their policies, 
interests, needs, activities, and resources 
will indexed subject, area, level 
appropriate audience and other cate- 
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gories. Obtaining and organizing this 
information will take time and the Cen- 
ter staff aware that first may not 
possible answer each inquiry 
quickly. But they will able provide 
every inquirer with helpful answer. 
many cases this will consist putting 
the inquirer touch with the most suit- 
able resources. 

the fall, the Center will publish 
bulletin carrying news significant ac- 
tivities and programs the field citi- 
zen participation world affairs. The 
publication will also include checklists 
new pamphlets, books, periodical ar- 
ticles and audio-visual materials and 
calendar events the Center and 
elsewhere. 


Special programs 


One the Center’s major purposes 
work closely with other organizations 
all parts the country planning 
and carrying out programs special 
value and importance. The Programs 
Department the World Affairs Center 
welcomes consultation with other organi- 
zations whose programs can made 
more effective through cooperative ac- 
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tion. The Center will rarely undertake 
programs independently; its policy 
based the conviction that can make 
its most effective contribution placing 
its skills, resources and facilities the 
disposal other responsible organiza- 
tions. 


Visitors New York 


Because will function central 
point knowledge about activity the 
world affairs field, the Center will 
position note needs and opportuni- 
ties for constructive programs. The Cen- 
ter particularly interested helping 
plan programs for groups visiting 
New York, and assisting with confer- 
ences and symposia this area. 

The World Affairs Center being 
founded time when American pri- 
vate citizens are assuming larger share 
mature responsibility for the welfare 
the world. The opportunities for cre- 
ative activity many fronts, from study 
programs exchange-of-persons, are 
great indeed. The staff the Center and 
the many organizations with which 
has been working are hopeful that these 
opportunities may realized. 


Washington welcomes the foreign student 


Would meet Afghan scout lead- 
er, about arrive Washington, minus 
English, and lead him American Uni- 
versity? would. 

Could find free lodging with hos- 
pitable families for nine Mexican stu- 
dents, during their five-day stay Wash- 
ington? could. 

Would able organize com- 
plete three-day Washington tour for 
foreign students from Michigan State? 
were and did. 

The “we” all cases new organi- 
zation called the Foreign Student Service 
Council Greater Washington. you 
have ever assisted the birth volun- 
tary community service, manned one 
professional worker and scores volun- 
teers, you will know what means fill 
dozen such urgent requests. 
means phone calls, telegrams and special 
delivery letters. means drivers, guides 
and hostesses, free tickets the theatre, 
special tours the White House and 
Congress. 

The FSSC opened its door for business 
December 1956, the newest the 
dozen more community organizations 
around the country created welcome 


MRS. DELIA KUHN member the Board 
Directors the Foreign Student Service 
Council Greater Washington. 
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and guide foreign visitors. Like most 
these agencies, FSSC privately sup- 
ported and accepts government funds. 
FSSC owes its start life partly the 
helping hand the Institute Inter- 
national Education and specifically 
that James Kline, director its 
Washington office. 

All through the year, foreign students 
visit Washington. More than 1,300 
them are enrolled the area’s six uni- 
Others invade the nation’s 
capital, singly and groups, for visits 
averaging from one ten days. They 
came, until last December, city that 
was not able offer them information 
and guidance sensible, orderly way. 
For the Government “leader grant- 
ees,” there was course, the Washing- 
ton International Center. But the vast 
majority—most them students—had 
central place where they could for 
advice how get the most out 
their stay the capital city the United 
States. The lack was particularly unfor- 
tunate such resources history, gov- 
ernment, art, people 
with specialized skills. 

Two years ago, some worried Wash- 
ingtonians began meet and discuss the 
need for center for foreign visitors. 
Among them were the foreign student 
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Foreign students visiting the Capitol. 


advisers the local universities, and 
others concerned with segments the 
problem, like David Heft the Pan 
American Union and Hugh Jenkins, 
then director the International Stu- 
dent House, small residential center 
maintained the Friends. Among them, 
too, were ordinary Washingtonians who 
had lived and worked abroad, and thus 
were aware the plight the stranger 
here. 

They set organizing committee 
and finally Board Directors, with 
General Lawton Collins, Army, 
Ret., Chairman. Hugh Jenkins be- 
came FSSC’s first professional director. 
The Council rented small office 
downtown Washington just three blocks 
from the White House. 

Our first job was inform foreign 
students all over the United States 
our existence—not only those who were 
coming Washington, but the thousands 
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whom might encourage come. 
wrote foreign student advisers around 
the country, and told them about our 
services. Malvina Lindsay, Washing- 
ton columnist, picked the story and 
wrote about it, thus giving much- 
needed publicity. 

The next task was enlist and train 
capable volunteers. FSSC has been able 
attract groups like the Foreign 
Service Wives and the Washington Chap- 
ter the Experiment International 
Living. the student from Japan, 
for example, volunteer can probably 
found who has lived Japan and 
can speak few words the language 
the best icebreaker know. (The Af- 


ghan scout leader was, fact, met and 
shepherded lady who had recently 
returned from two-year assignment 


Sources support 


Two basic needs any voluntary 
service organization are long-range sup- 
port from members the community 
and from foundations. The council 
currently making efforts both these 
areas. this date, have received 
four foundation gifts, all non-recurrent. 

The aim the Foreign Student Serv- 
ice Council suggest individual 
program for each foreign student, based 
his interests and needs. all too 
easy standardize services for foreign 
visitors and handle them convenient 
groups. are well aware this dan- 
ger and are trying hard avoid it. The 
Council hopes that friends—and satisfied 
customers—will help spread the news 
that are eager service the 
foreign visitor Washington. 
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International travel posters 


This spring, the Museum Modern and changes transportation 
Art sponsored exhibit posters methods and tourist attractions. this 
have lured travelers foreign lands posters from the early 1900s. 
ing the past years. The posters illus- the next are modern posters from 
trate changes artists’ styles and tech- Italy, Denmark and Israel. 
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Recent Publications 


Indian Students 
American Campus 


Richard Lambert and Marvin 
Bressler, University Minnesota Press 
(1956), 119 pages, $3.00. 


Indian students the United States 
appear have greater difficulty adapt- 
ing themselves the low national status 
accorded India Americans than 
life American campus. This one 
the major conclusions reached 
Richard Lambert and Marvin Bres- 
sler, co-authors Students 
American Campus. Their book 
one four basic reports foreign stu- 
dents the United prepared 
committee the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The SSRC also studied 
Japanese, Mexican, and 
dents effort document many 
varieties foreign student experience 
possible. did not seek evaluate 
exchange programs, since there was 
consensus among administrators the 
aims exchange. 
studied 
Indian students the University 
Pennsylvania from July 1952 August 
1953. They found that the group had 
relatively little trouble adjusting 
campus life. The environment the 
University Pennsylvania, large met- 
ropolitan university, was sufficiently sim- 
ilar that Western-oriented Indian 


Lambert Bressler 


universities facilitate the transition. 
The well-established Indian sub-culture 
the University Pennsylvania, made 
Indian students who had been 
the United States for several years and 
local residents with strong ties In- 
dia, also helped minimize cultural 
shock. Indeed, the four students who 
had participated orientation programs 
before beginning their studies seemed 
more disturbed the difference between 
life small American college and 
large American university than between 
universities India and the United 
States. “The university environment 
almost universal its name would 
imply,” Lambert and Bressler conclude. 

Much more disturbing the Indian 
students this group was the problem 
reconciling the feelings high na- 
tional status which they brought with 
them the much less exalted status they 
felt Americans accorded their country. 
They were extremely sensitive what 
they perceived constant, uninten- 
tional, slights their homeland 
Americans. Comments behavior 
the part Americans which seemed 
imply that Indians were basically in- 
ferior, that India would never the 
equal the West, that Westernization 
India was superficial that India 
was not desirable place live, for 
example, were strongly resented. 
counteract these perceived slurs their 
homeland, the group tended adopt 
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double standard evaluating their 
experiences. They were sceptical about 
impressions favorable America, point- 
ing out the interviewer that they might 
change their minds after further ob- 
servations, but did not question unfavor- 
able impressions. They compared prac- 
tices America with theory India; 
they judged America terms con- 
temporary values and ideals but viewed 
India its historical context; they as- 
sumed that America was free choose 
among unlimited alternatives, while In- 
dia was severely restricted its choices 
courses action. 


Ego assault 


Not all members the group, 
course, reacted with equal vehemence 
these sensitive areas. Some were better 
able deal with “ego assault” than 
others. Lambert and Bressler note that 
the six students who experienced the 
least ego assault had come favorable 
terms with the West before leaving home, 
either because they attended missionary 
schools India because the family 
atmosphere was favorably oriented to- 
ward the West. Eight the group suf- 
fered initial shock the ascription 
low status, but gradually came terms 
with and felt less emotional about 
the end the visit. Three members 
the group remained hostile through- 
out. Lambert and Bressler point out 
that the last two groups hostile emo- 
tional charge accumulated India over 
period years, was “justified” 
few personal experiences after arrival 
the United States. 

Before concluding that study the 
United States has devastating effect 
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Indian students and should discon- 
tinued, important note what John 
and Ruth Useem have say about the 
attitude Indian students when they 
return home. their follow-up study 
returned Indian students the Bom- 
bay area, the Useems report that “most 
those who were highly critical 
Americans and their ways become de- 
fenders America India.”* This 
apparently due the fact that, once the 
student back his home country, 
there longer disparity between 
his feelings about India and those 
the people around him. Furthermore, 
Lambert and Bressler point out, the 
student’s own standing threatened 
permits himself engage severe 
indictment the country which 
has received his education. Devaluation 
his educational experience 
United States will tend decrease his 
newly acquired “social capital” and per- 
haps jeopardize his professional ad- 


vancement. WALTON 


THE U.S. 


Three recent booklets should 
interest visitors arriving the United 
States for the first time. You and the 
USA, written Helen Hill Miller, 
general introduction this country. 
explains, readable terms, not only 
what the visitor will see America, but 
some the reasons why our way life 
has developed has. Available from 
the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund, Inc., 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 25¢ copy. 


The Western Educated Man India, John 
and Ruth Useem, Dryden Press, 1955, 135. 
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Window America, published the 
Department State, gives more detailed 
and factual information the United 
States. Topics covered range from the 
organization the Federal government 
the amount money spent Amer- 
icans recreation year. The book- 
let illustrated with photographs and 
includes list important dates the 
country’s history, well the text 
the Constitution. 


Social Customs and Manners the 
United States: Guide for Foreign Stu- 
dents, Alice Mothershead and Miriam 
Crawford, should particularly useful 
the new arrival this country. Pri- 
marily etiquette guide, the booklet 
explains what and say common 
situations, and gives tips variety 
subjects: shopping, travel, dating, buy- 
ing car, and obtaining help 
emergency. Available 50¢ copy 
from Mrs. Mothershead, 675 Bur- 


leigh Drive, Pasadena, California. 


What American Students Think 
About India?, written Palayam Bala- 
sundaram and published the Colum- 
bia University Press, based study 
made the author twelve American 
colleges. Dr. Balasundaram includes the 
questionnaire which distributed 
among the colleges and sums 
findings how students’ attitudes to- 
ward India are affected their 
edge the country. The booklet 
available from Dr. Palayam Bala- 
sundaram, 215 Furnald Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 
$2.00 per copy. 


Programs and Projects for Interna- 
tional Understanding report the 
American Association Colleges for 
Teacher Education what its member 
institutions are doing the field 
education international affairs. The 
first two sections, “Institutional Patterns 
World Affairs” and “Specific Institu- 
tional Practices,” describe the interna- 
tional programs under way various 
colleges. The third section, “World Af- 
fairs Resource Agencies,” discusses or- 
ganizations where students and teachers 
may obtain information foreign coun- 
tries and exchange projects. The report 
does not attempt give comprehensive 
summary what being done this 
field, but designed offer ideas 
other institutions interested 
international programs their own. 
The report may obtained from the 
Association Elm Street, Oneonta, 
New York. $1.00 per copy plus postage. 


Education and Foreign Operations 
bulletin issued periodically the Of- 
fice Institutional Projects Abroad 
the American Council Education. 
summarizes brief form the latest news 
this field. For further information, 
write the Office 1785 Massachusetts 


Learning Across Cultures: study 
Germans visiting America, Jeanne 
Watson and Ronald Lippitt, report 
the effects the stay America 
twenty-nine Germans. The Germans 
came three teams, under program 
conducted the State Department 
and the Political Science Department 
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the University Michigan. They were 
interviewed for reactions and attitude 
changes the beginning and end 
their visits, well six months after 
their return Germany. article 
the major findings the study appeared 
the June 1955 issue the News Bul- 
letin. The book published the 
Institute for Social Research the Uni- 
versity Michigan. 


Chance Build New Life, list- 
ing American architects willing em- 
ploy colleagues from other countries, 
available from the American Institute 
Architects, 1735 New York Avenue, 


Guide the Admission and 
Placement Foreign Students 


Martena Tenney Sasnett, Editor, 
Institute International Education, 
East 67th Street, New York, March 1957. 


$2.50. 


The foreign student the American 
campus anything but the forgotten 
man. addition his local adviser 
advisory committee, numerous agencies, 
public and private, are devoting thought, 
imagination, time and dollars assuring 
him maximum return from his educa- 
tional investment. And yet, until the 
publication the Guide the Admis- 
sion and Placement Foreign Students, 
under the joint auspices the Institute 
International Education and the Amer- 
ican Association Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, single man- 
ual was available for the guidance 
those most immediately concerned with 
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Nor was there 
any satisfactory medium for the com- 


his academic welfare. 


prehensive pooling and disseminating 
information dealing with his prob- 
lems. result, many foreign stu- 
dent returned his own land with 
something less than full measure 
value from his sojourn. 

would foolish say that the 
Guide has eliminated all the roadblocks 
from the foreign student’s academic itin- 
erary; for its essence higher educa- 
tion too dynamic ever reduced 
set rigid specifications. But, the 
Guide may rightfully claim represent 
the culmination many years prac- 
tical experience handling the prob- 
lems the student from abroad. 

Simply stated, the purpose the 
Guide “to assist the policy makers and 
the admissions and guidance personnel 
institution developing effective 
procedures for admission and placement 
students from abroad.” This purpose 
admirably achieved with complete- 
ness, practicality and restraint. 


Completeness 


major area affecting the educa- 
tional process the foreign student— 
from application homecoming—has 
been overlooked. particular interest 
this reviewer were the discussions 
problems social adjustment, the knotty 
issue proficiency English, the dip- 
lomatic implications academic failure, 
the special pitfalls providing suitable 
housing and the hazards created the 
transfer student. 

unusual value, both the small 
college with occasional foreign stu- 
dent and the large university with 
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great many, the Appendix with its 
wide variety documents currently em- 
ployed collegiate foreign-student pro- 
grams. Since the user the Guide 
invited adapt these his own situa- 
tion, they serve invaluable adjunct 
the advice the text setting 
effective foreign-student program. 
comparable value the selective bibliog- 
raphy reference works which the 
adviser may explore further any areas 
special concern. Although the table 
contents and index make the material 
quite accessible, some sort check list 
might have been useful, particularly for 
the newcomer into the complicated area 
foreign student selection and advise- 
ment. 


Practicality 


The present text represents the third 
revision original manuscript pre- 
pared expert—Martena Tenney 
Sasnett, author Educational Systems 
the World—with the aid advis- 
ory committee fellow experts the 
field. not theoretical treatise. 
bears the obvious impact experience. 

Throughout the Guide, the editors 
have successfully resisted the temptation 
preach. Recognizing the great variety 
our institutions higher education 
and the educational needs our 
foreign students, they undertook, 
chronological sequence, “merely pre- 
sent normative patterns can read- 
ily adapted any institution, large 
small.” Nevertheless, one shares the 
implicit hope the sponsors that cer- 
tain amount benefit may result from 
study the Guide. the admission 
process, for example, approximately 


thirty per cent the foreign-student ap- 
plicants fail register, against some 
twenty per cent the applicants from 
our own American secondary schools. 
improvement our admissions proc- 
ess along lines suggested the Guide 
might lessen this figure. again, en- 
tirely too many our students from 
abroad fail make adequate adjust- 
ment, largely through improper orienta- 
tion planning our part. These often 
become academic delinquents or, the 
very least, return their native land 
dissatisfied with their brief encounter 
Careful attention 
the various pitfalls demonstrated 


with American life. 


the Guide could help prevent many 
such failures. again, too many 
our campuses there rigidity pro- 
gramming which often results im- 
poverishment the foreign student’s 
potential educational experience. Press- 
ing him into the curricular 
scribed for the American student inevit- 
ably limits the educational opportunity 
which seeking and which has 
right. The emphasis throughout the 
Guide treating the foreign student 
individual, both capacity and 
need. 


Conclusion 


Considering the increasing competi- 
tion for spaces our already over- 
crowded classrooms and laboratories 
becoming more important than ever 
insure that the foreign student who 
given place the American campus 
one who can profit from the experience 
and who, his return his own 
country, can make good use this ex- 
perience. this spirit enlightened 
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self-interest, can only commend the 
Guide for its emphasis upon admitting 
only the well-qualified foreign student. 
And finally, considering the size our 
1956 
there were 36,494 foreign students en- 


foreign student population—in 


rolled 1,630 institutions higher 
education—one can only commend the 
sponsoring organizations for seeing the 
need for such Guide and the author 
and advisory committee for performing 


the task well. Ness 


Bibliographies 

Two bibliographies have been pub- 
lished for those interested interna- 
tional affairs. Research Education, 
the title the February 1957 issue 
Education Abstracts, directory 
organizations, bibliographical materials, 
and periodicals dealing with educational 
research various countries. use- 
ful introductory guide the work being 
done this field all over the world. Edu- 
cation Abstracts published monthly 
Unesco, Avenue Kleber, Paris 16. 
per single copy; $1.75 for 
subscription. 

Human Relations International Af- 
fairs, Seymour Beardsley and 
Alvin Egell, lists books dealing with 
the social sciences applied interna- 
tional affairs. The authors feel that the 
human element has been largely neg- 
lected previous international studies. 
Published the Public Affairs Press, 
2126 Florida Avenue, Washington 


MR. NESS Academic Vice President 
Dickinson College. 
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Introducing Children the 
World Elementary and 
Junior High Schools 


Leonard Kenworthy, Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1956, 268 pp., 


$3.75. 


Teaching World Affairs 
American Schools 


Case Book. Samuel Everett, Editor, 
and Christian Arndt, Co-Editor 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1956, 
279 pp., $4.00. 


Introducing Children the World and 
Teaching World Affairs American 
Schools will welcomed practising 
educators and interested laymen who 
are concerned with helping our educa- 
tional institutions meet the needs this 
Dr. Ken- 
will 


called upon produce new kind 


and future generations. 
worthy says, our schools 


individual—a person with 
zons, capable living effectively 
world community from three four 
billion neighbors. porthole view 
the surrounding nations will not suf- 
perspective.” 

The authors both books agree that 
the situation will not met simply 
adding new subjects the curriculum 
taught areas information. need 
re-evaluate and revamp our whole teach- 
ing program from kindergarten through 
adult education programs, introduce 
into all phases learning those ac- 
tivities which, addition providing 
students with the necessary factual back- 
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ground, will also help develop suit- 
able attitudes for effective participation 
and leadership world affairs. 

Introducing Children the World 
particularly designed help elementary 
and junior high school teachers develop 
classroom practices which will prepare 
children for their roles increas- 
ingly interdependent world. The author, 
Leonard Kenworthy, Associate Pro- 
fessor Education Brooklyn College, 
was from 1946 1948 charge the 
Education for International Understand- 
ing section UNESCO. suggests ten 
major themes introduced and elab- 
orated upon the various grade levels, 
using materials and experiences suitable 
for the different age groups. These 
themes are intended acquaint children 
with the physical aspects the world, 
partial basis for understanding why 
differences ways living have de- 
veloped; help them learn about the 
people the world, their similarities 
and their differences, the various cul- 
tural, political and religious groups they 
have formed; and recognize man’s 
interdependence and the efforts which 
are being made promote cooperation 
among nations. 

The second book, Teaching World Af- 
fairs American Schools, case 
book study practices now being fol- 
lowed selected American educational 
institutions, ranging from elementary 
schools through colleges and adult edu- 
cation programs. includes examples 


activities, practices school systems 
teacher education, and examples co- 
operation between schools and commu- 
nity organizations. Edited Samuel 
Everett, Associate Professor Educa- 
tion the City College New York, 
and Christian Arndt, Professor In- 
ternational Educational Relations the 
School Education New York Uni- 
versity, the study was undertaken 
project the John Dewey Society. 

clear from both books that the 
success classroom efforts depends 
greatly upon the resourcefulness the 
teachers—resourcefulness finding 
devising suitable materials, experi- 
menting with and developing effective 
techniques, and enlisting the support 
school administrators and the local 
communities for the revised program. 
These studies also emphasize the need 
for using wide variety learning ex- 
periences which the students are ac- 
tive participants and not simply recipi- 
ents factual information supplied 
the teacher the text. Colleges, where 
the dominant method still classroom 
lectures supplemented outside read- 
ings, are particularly need pioneer- 
ing the development new ap- 
proaches education world under- 
standing. More use can made 
person-to-person contacts through ex- 
changes students and correspondence 
with schools abroad, through travel with 
purpose, and through the introduction 
persons from abroad into classrooms 


and homes. THOMPSON FERARU 
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AGREEMENT WITH 


The governments Iceland and the 
United States have signed agreement 
which puts into operation program 
educational exchanges authorized the 
Fulbright Act. The agreement provides 
for the annual expenditure approxi- 
mately $25,000 currency 
over period four years finance 
exchanges persons between Iceland 
and the United States for purposes 
study, research, teaching and other edu- 
cational activities. States 
Educational Commission Iceland will 
established facilitate the adminis- 
tration the program. Iceland the 
thirty-fifth country participate the 
educational exchange program initiated 
little over ten years ago under author- 
ity the Fulbright Act. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES OVERSEAS 


study the numerous overseas ac- 
tivities American universities will 
conducted Michigan State University 
with grant $268,400 from the Car- 
negie Corporation. Dr. Edward 
Weidner, head the political science 
department the University, will direct 
the study and the Institute Research 
Overseas Programs being established 
for this project. The main objective 
the study, according Dr. Weidner, “is 
determine the contribution that these 
programs make the development 
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American universities 
abroad.” stated that ever since Presi- 
dent Baylor University 
speech May 1956, “there has been in- 
creasing interest the part govern- 
mental agencies, foundations and univer- 
sities reevaluating the contributions 
universities can make having over- 
seas programs.” Nearly hundred uni- 
versities throughout the country are now 
participating technical assistance pro- 
grams, usually financed with the help 
U.S. Government funds. 


VETERANS FEDERATION 


The World Veterans Federation will 
hold international youth seminar 
problems discrimination Brunoy, 
France from July August 18. 
Forty-eight students between the ages 
and will selected from thirty- 
five countries where WVF has affiliates. 
Tuition and maintenance are free; stu- 
dents pay their own travel expenses. 
Candidates should speak French Eng- 
lish. For further information write 
World Veterans Federation, rue 
Michodiere, Paris 2°, France. 


Law 


The University Chicago offers 
twenty-one month program training 
foreign civil law for graduate law stu- 
dents. Nine months the period are 
spent the University Chicago Law 
School, twelve months university and 
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law office work Europe. Tuition, 
room, board and round trip transporta- 
tion cost approximately $7,500, with fel- 
lowships and scholarships available. The 
program open any graduate 
American law school who can fulfill lan- 
guage and scholastic requirements. For 
additional information, apply 
Dean Students. 


Art 


Paintings Tomioka Tessai, modern 
Japanese painter-poet, were given their 
first extensive showing the United 
States special exhibition which 
opened last month the Metropolitan 
Museum Art. Tessai, who died 
1924, has been compared the late 19th 
century French painters, particularly 
Cézanne. The paintings are being circu- 
lated the United States under the aus- 
pices the Traveling Exhibition Service 
the Smithsonian Institution. After 
the showing New York, the exhibition 
will appear the Museum Fine 
Boston; the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas City, Missouri; the Seat- 
tle Art Museum, Washington; the 
Young Museum, San Francisco, and 
other leading museums this country. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


The University Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications for the posi- 
tion Senior Lecturer Zoology. 
Applicants should have honors degree 
its equivalent, and higher degree 
with specialization zoological field, 
preferably other than marine biology. 
Established research interests and teach- 
ing experience are desirable. Applica- 
tions close Australia and London 


Ive 
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Three Old Men Tasting Vinegar, Tessai. 


May 31, 1957. Further information may 
obtained from the Secretary, Associ- 
ation Universities the British Com- 
monwealth, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. 

The following posts are open McGill 
University, Assistant Professor, prefer- 
ably with advanced degree and research 
industrial experience the fields 
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elasticity, mechanics, and dynamics 
machines. Full time lecturers, with good 
degrees and experience research in- 
dustry; there will opportunity 
complete work for Ph.D. Sessional 
lecturers; applicants should have inten- 
tions proceeding advanced de- 
gree. Applications, enclosing 
statement academic and other experi- 
ence, with the names three persons 
whom reference may made, should 
Chairman, Department Mechanical 
McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

The University New Brunswick has 
opening for Lecturer Assistant 
Professor English Language. Appli- 
cants should also capable lecturing 
first and second year students Eng- 
lish literature. Interest research into 
linguistic problems the area would 
advantage. Applications and requests 
for information should directed 
Prof. Desmond Pacey, Head the De- 
partment English, The University 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 


SEATO 

The U.S. Government has inaugurated 
program cultural exchanges sup- 
port the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization. Individual visitors from 
Pakistan, New Zealand and the Philip- 
pines have already arrived this coun- 
try, and group project will initiated 
June. that time, five journalists 
representing Australia, New 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand 
will visit the United States together. The 
SEATO program, which similar 
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one carried out with NATO nations for 
the past five years, part the State 
Department’s International Educational 
Exchange Program. 


JAPANESE INFORMATION CENTER 


new information office 
opened the Japanese Consulate Gen- 
eral New York. Offering basic library 
facilities for reference, photographs, 
films and inquiry service, the office 
hopes become source up-to-date 
information all aspects Japanese 
life. The reference library has initial 
collection approximately 1,200 vol- 
umes Japanese and English. The 
photo library present covers topics, 
and printed material, such 
will made available 
for distribution. 


JUNE News Bulletin 

The May issue will the last issue 
the News Bulletin published during 
this academic year. has been brought 
our attention that the June issue 
not seen many our subscribers who 
are connected with academic institutions, 
and who leave the campus the end 
May. Next year’s Bulletin will pub- 
lished from September May corre- 
spond more closely the academic year. 
All for 1956-57 will receive 
the September issue part their cur- 
rent subscription. 


EXCHANGE ASIA 

editorial the February 1957 
issue The Asian Student reports that 
the Association Southeast Asian In- 
stitutes Higher Learning recent 
meeting Bangkok passed resolution 
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calling upon its member states start 
professor and student exchange pro- 
gram. The editorial comments, “Much 
stress has been laid better under- 
standing between East and West but lit- 
tle attention has been given promoting 
understanding among Eastern countries 
themselves. result neighboring na- 
tions not know each other very well 
and special effort has been made 
study systematically each other’s history, 
culture, languages, political system and 
other aspects. the contrary, geo- 
graphical proximity itself tends 
breed mutual distrust and 
program exchanging professors and 
students among colleges and universities 
Asia important step toward 
greater understanding among the Asian 


Mr. FRENCH 
ALLIANCES 


Kenneth Holland, president the In- 
stitute International Education, has 
been elected chairman the Federation 
French Alliances the United States. 
The Federation seeks further the study 
the language, literature and culture 
France. Mr. Holland was the first direc- 
tor the Office Educational Exchange 
the State Department and served 
Permanent United States Representative 
Unesco from 1948 1950. 


CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The United Nations has undertaken 
five-year program help countries 
their community development 


Plans for this year and next include the 


holding one seminar each major 
geographic region general subject, 
such training for community develop- 
ment. Also during the first two years, re- 
search will carried out such topics 
the roles played government 
and the people community develop- 
ment programs, and the actual and 
potential contribution community de- 
velopment the economic growth 
the countries. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS 


grant $800,000 has been made 
the Ford Foundation bring approxi- 
mately forty scholars, scientists, and in- 
tellectual leaders from Asia and the Near 
East American universities the next 
five years for study and direct experi- 
ence with American scholarship and cul- 
ture. The four universities participating 
the program are Columbia, Harvard, 
the University California (Berkeley) 
and the University Chicago; each 
the universities will select two visiting 
scholars each year. The program will 
bring the United States intellectual 
leaders from Asia and the Near East who 
are currently active and who otherwise 
might not find time for period study 
here. 


NEWSLETTER FOR COMMUNITIES 


The Washington International Center 
the American Council Education, 
now publishing quarterly newsletter, 
the International Exchange News, U.S. 
Edition. The eight-page newsletter 
directed toward communities offering 
hospitality foreign leaders and spe- 
cialists under the auspices the Inter- 
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national Educational Exchange Service 
and participants the International Co- 
operation Administration. Its purpose 
circulate ideas and experiences 
among volunteers active this field. 
Contributions are invited from all groups 
offering hospitality foreign visitors. 
Copies the U.S. Edition may ob- 
tained from the Center, 1720 Rhode 
Island Avenue, Washington, The 
overseas edition the Ex- 
change News, also published the 
Center, contains news interest 
foreign visitors after they have returned 
home. 


OAKES SCHOLARSHIP OXFORD 


graduate scholarship for the study 
American history has been established 
Queens College, Oxford University, 
memory the late George Washington 
Ochs Oakes, editor the magazine 
Current History from 1915 1931. The 
scholarship will provide year study 
study the United States Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. The 
scholarship fund was assisted gift 
from George Oakes and John 
Oakes, sons the former editor, both 
whom are graduates Queens College. 


Paris 


“Long Day’s Journey into Night,” 
one the last plays written Eugene 
has been selected the Depart- 
ment State represent the United 
States the International Drama Fes- 
tival held Paris next July. The 


May, 1957 


play’s current run New York will 
interrupted for one week, order 
enable the Broadway cast appear 
the Festival production. The drama. 
which largely autobiographical, will 
sent Paris under the auspices 
the International Exchange Program 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA). Robert Schnitzer, 
general manager the program, said 
explaining the reasons for the selec- 
tion, “We feel that this play represen- 
tative the finest the American theatre 
has offer. Eugene certainly 
one our greatest playwrights and this 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Center International Affairs will 
established Harvard University 
the fall 1957. The Center will provide 
research and teaching international 
relations with emphasis United States 
foreign affairs. will offer advanced 
training for students planning careers 
foreign affairs, including those who wish 
specialize politics, economics, soci- 
ology and history. Robert Bowie, who 
now Assistant Secretary State for 
Policy Planning, will return Harvard 
Professor International Relations 
and Director the Center. 


AMERICAN JAPAN 

Recent paintings young men 
and women will represent the United 
States the fourth International Art 
Exhibition Japan, opening the Na- 
tional Museum Modern Art Tokyo 
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May 23. American participation 
previous shows has provided surveys 
the work relatively well-known con- 
temporary artists. The International Pro- 
gram the Museum Modern Art 
New York City has selected and organ- 
ized the selections for this year’s exhibit 
from the work younger American ar- 
tists, emphasize the diver- 
sity styles found American paint- 
ing today. The biennial exhibition 
which countries are participating this 
year sponsored the Mainichi News- 
papers with the cooperation the For- 
eign Ministry Japan. Following its 
showing Tokyo, will tour leading 
cities Japan for six months. 


INDIAN ENGINEERS 


Nine hundred 1,000 Indian engi- 
neers will visit the United States the 
next five years receive training 
iron and steel technology, under 
agreement between the Government 
India, the Ford Foundation and repre- 
sentatives the United States iron and 
steel industry. The Indian Government 
will pay the transportation costs, the 
Ford Foundation will pay the students’ 
maintenance, and industries will 
provide training opportunities. About 
200 engineering graduates will se- 
lected for training each year and will 
spend from one two years the 
United States. 


Picture credits: Cover picture—Bettman Archives; Page 5—-Wide World Photos; Pages and 
12—John Armstrong; Page 11—-Look Magazine; Pages Carver, Jr.; 
Page 23—Photo Carabin; Pages Young; Page Museum Art; 


Pages Modern Art. New York; Page Museum 
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Institute International 
East 67th Street, New York 21, 


Administrative Staff 


President 

Executive Vice President 

Vice President for Operations 
Executive Assistant the President 
Director, Inter-American Department 
Director, Department jor 
Director, Department Injormation 
Administrative Management 
Director, Department Development 
Controller 


Director, Department for Europe 


Regional Offices 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Acting Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Director 


401 Milam Bldg., Texas Ave.and Milam St., Houston Texas 
Director 


1530 Street, N.W., Washington 
James Director 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute Internation- 
agency which administers 
exchange 
grams between the United 
States and countries. 
Approximately stu- 
dents, teachers, technicians, 
and specialists study train 
other than their 
own each year through its 
programs. 

Founded 1919 Ste- 
phen Duggan, Elihu Root. 
and Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, the Institute 
tax-exempt corporation. 
depends upon foundations. 
corporations, educational 
institutions, 
als support its work. 
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